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EDITORIAL 
ARE YOU MISSING A CONTRAST? 


A common complaint of foreign language teachers is, "I 
explained and explained, but the students still make the same 
mistake." Such a situation occurs quite frequently and is one 
that we have all encountered ourselves from time to time. 
But how are we to remedy the situation? 

When a teacher explains aad explains and students still 
make the same mistake, the teacher is usually responsible for 
the fault.1. Three possible reasons are given below. First, 
it may be that the students have not had enough drills to make 
the pattern automatic, or that they do not understand the sig- 
nificance of the pattern and therefore are being drilled too 
soon. Second, it may be that the language teacher is not aware 
of the point of difference between the foreign language he is 
teaching and the native language of the students, and therefore 
cannot show the students the cause of the mistake. Merely 
explaining to the students how the foreign language works is 
rarely a satisfaciory way of teaching, for students may forget 
the explanation just as they do many other things. Lastly, the 
teacher may be aware of the point of difference between the 
foreign expression and the native one but has not made it clear 
enough to the students. In other words, he has missed a con- 
trast. 


‘This usually does not apply when: 
1. The teacher has had practical linguistic training and the textbook is 
written according vo linguistic principles. 
2. The teacher has had practical linguistic training and the textbook is 
not written according to linguistic principles. 
3. The teacher has not had practical linguistic training and the textbook 
is written according to linguistic principles. 
The chances for this to happen are much greater when the teacher has not 
had practical linguistic training and the textbook is not written according 
to linguistic principles. 
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EDITORIAL 


Of the three reasons given, the last one is by far the most 
vital. Drills are beneficial if students have grasped the sig- 
nificance of the pattern being practiced. Otherwise, the stu- 
dent at best is practicing uselessly. A teacher who has not 
made a comparative study of the two languages will find him- 
self at a disadvantage in teaching his students a new language. 
While it is not necessary for a language teacher to have oral 
control of the native language of the students, it is essentially 
important that he know how the students' native language func- 
tions. For only through the study of the two languages can he 
_ grasp the contrasts. But for those who have had practical 
up-to-date linguistic training and still find the result unsatis- 
factory, the usual reason is that the point where the native 
language differs from the foreign language is not sharp and 
clear inthe student's mind. Where the native language and 
the foreign language function in the same way, the student is 
not likely to make a mistake. It is at the place where the two 
languages differ that the mistakes occur. The underlying 
factor is that students are constantly influenced by the famil- 
iar patterns of their language. Unless each specific point is 
clearly demonstrated, with examples, to show where the dif- 
ference is, the students will easily fall back into the patterns 
of their native language. When the foreign language is spoken 
with the patterns of the student's native language, mistakes 
result. 

Effective teaching comes from focusing on contrasts, but 
sheer statements describing the point of difference are seldom 
sufficient to help students to avoid a mistake. It should be 
clearly demonstrated with examples showing how a certain 
point functions in one way in the students' native language but 
functions in another way in the foreign language they are 
learning. Furthermore, in demonstrating the contrast, there 
should be no other problems involved so that students can 
center their attention on one particular point and one only, and 
this particular point is the point of contrast. If a foreign 
language teacher finds his students repeatedly making the 
same mistake, he should ask himself, "Am I missing a con- 
trast?” 
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THE RELATION OF ENTRANCE LEVEL TO RATE OF 
PROGRESS IN AURAL COMPREHENSION 


ROBERT LADO 
University of Michigan 


- 


If we were to measure the effect of a factor in language 
learning on the basis of final achievement alone our findings 
would be questioned on the ground that some students might 
have been more advanced than others to begin with and that as 
a result the final scores might simply reflect the differences 
existing before the experiment. Thorndike was aware of this 
fact when he stated 


Individuals from twenty to forty are more nearly on an 
equality of preparation for Esperanto than they would 
be for any natural language or branch of mathematics 
or science. They are, of course, not equal. Varia- 
tions in knowledge of language and of particular lang- 
uages are great and make learning much easier for 
some than for others. Also, some individuals start 
their learning at a point in advance of the others.’ 


His statement is born out by the tables in the appendix of his 
book which show a range from 9 to 80 out of a possible 100 on 
one of the tests of Esperanto administered before the experi- 
ments. Esperanto was chosen for his experiments partly be- 
cause it was thought that initial differences would be smaller 
in it than in the natural languages, and yet we find that great 
range of initial scores. Failure to take into account these 
initial differences, however, seems to be the rule rather than 
the exception in research on language learning prognosis, 


‘E. L. Thorndike, et al, Adult Learning (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1928), pp. 44-45. 
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ROBERT LADO 


where final achievement or final semester grades are repeat- 
edly used as the only measure of achievement.? 

The obvious alternative to the exclusive use of final mea- 
sures of achievement is the measurement of achievement be- 
fore and after an experiment. Thorndike followed this plan 
and used progress as the measure of success. "Progress 
was measured by the difference in score between a series of 
four tests given before any study and after the twenty hours” 
(of study and teaching.) It will be shown in this paper that 
the entrance level of the students is related to their rate of 
progress and that the entrance level must be equalized or its 
effect in some way eliminated from the data if the findings are 
to be valid. The paper will also present a practical method 
for canceling the effect of entrance level, and some implica- 
tions for research. 


II 


The isolation of the effect of entrance level arose out of 
practical considerations. All students are given equivalent 
tests of aural comprehension at the beginning and at the end of 
their eight week intensive course in English in the English 
Language Institute. A large enough number of students not 
to be dismissed as isolated cases made increases from en- 
trance to final which conflicted with the quality of work, inter- 
est, and ability of the students as shown in class. In going 


?See for example: V. A.C. Henmon, et al, Prognosis Tests in the Modern 
Foreign Languages; Publications of the American and Canadian Commit- 
tees on Modern Languages (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1929). 
R. M. W. Travers, "Significant Research on the Prediction of Academic 
Success," The Measurement’ of Student Adjustment and Achievement (Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1949), pp. 147-190. 

3Op. cit., p. 45. 

*The disparity between the objective data supplied by the tests on the one 
hand and the teachers' estimate of the quality of the work and ability of the 
students on the other could not be explained on the basis of unreliability of 
the test since the Test of Aural Comprehension has a reliability coefficient 
of .88 + .02. R. Lado, Measurement in English as a Foreign Language 


(Ann Arbor: Horace H. Rackham School of Graduate Studies, doctoral dis- 
sertation, 1950), p. 46. 
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RELATION OF ENTRANCE LEVEL TO RATE OF PROGRESS 


over the increases it was observed that large increases tended 
to occur more frequently among cases with low entrance 
scores than among cases with high entrance scores. Was the 
rate of progress, then, related to the entrance level of the 
students? 

In order to verify or reject this possibility 415 cases were 
tabulated and plotted on the basis of entrance scores and raw 
improvement. The results obtained are presented in Table I 
and Figure I. 

Table I and Figure I show — after some erratic variation 
below entrance level 20 due possibly tc the small number of 
cases involved at those levels —a steady decline in raw im- 
provements as the entrance level increases from 20 up. En- 
trance level is then negatively related to rate of progress in 
aural comprehension as measured by the test. The same 
tendency was observed in a tabulation of 418 raw increasesin 
structure as measured by another test® and in 50 raw in- 
creases in aural perception of the sounds of English. Those 
tables were not included in the paper for the sake of clearness 
and brevity. 


Ill 


That the factor cf entrance level is not merely a numeri- 
cal expression of low ceiling on the test, or in other words, 
that students making small raw improvements might have done 
so because they had reached the top possible score on the test 
does not seem to be a plausible explanation. All cases in the 
aural comprehension data had further room for improvement 
beyond their final scores. Furthermore, a normal decrease 
of cases at the upper level gives added assurance that the 
ceiling of the test was adequate. 

What we seem to have is-a negatively accelerated curve of 
learning —a not uncommon phenomenon. In the few cases 
that have been followed beyond the eight week standard period 
of training a decline in the rate of progress seems to be the 


* Examination in Structure, Reliability .97, Ibid., p. 68. 
*Test of Aural Perception, Reliability .90, Ibid., p. 61. 
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ROBERT LADO 
Table I 


AVERAGE IMPROVEMENTS AT VARYING 
ENTRANCE LEVELS 


- Aural Comprehension 


Entrance Score Number of Mean Raw 
Intervals Cases Improvement 

0-9 (4) 35 
10-19 (9) 26 
20-29 (47) 28 
30-39 (81) 26 
40-49 (80) 23 
50-59 (70) 19 
60-69 (63) 14 
70-79 (32) 10 
80-89 (24) 6 
90-100 (5) 0 


rule. We may thus assume that the s!ower rate of progress 
shown at high entrance levels indicates that the period of rapid 
progress had already taken place when the entrance test was 
administered. 

Actually, we need not be too skeptical of the statistical 
evidence of a negative relation between entrance level and 
rate of progress since such evidence is in accord with our 
knowledge of quantitative linguistic analysis and with psycho- 
logical thinking. We know for example that the patterns that 
signal linguistic meaning are sometimes quite general and 
sometimes more limited, e.g. the so-called "-s" plural ac- 
counts for 95 per cent of all plurals in Modern English,’ while 
the remaining 5 per cent of the occurrences includes a variety 
of other patterns and individual words. It is easy to see that 
a student will come in contact with the -s plural very early in 
his study of English and that once he has learned it he can 
nandle the bulk of English plurals. On the other hand when he 


Charles C. Fries, American English Grammar (New York: D. Appleton- 


Century Co., Inc., 1940), p. 42. 
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RELATION OF ENTRANCE LEVEL TO RATE OF PROGRESS 


Aural Comprehension 
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Entrance Score Intervals 


Figure I. Average Improvements At 
Varying Entrance Levels 


learns the plural men, for example, he has acquired only a 
very limited part of the English Language even though the ef- 
fort required in learning it may have been somewhat compar- 
able to that required in learning the -s plural. It should not 
be surprising to see him make greater progress as he learns 
the more general patterns and slower progress as he learns 
the more limited patterns of the language. 

From a psychological point of view we note that the learn- 
er will acquire more rapidly those elements of the foreign 
language that operate on habits already established for the na- 
tive language, less rapidly those elements that require the ac- 
quisition of new habits, and least rapidly those in which the 
new habits conflict with the linguistic habits already estab- 
lished by the native language. What remains to be learned 
by students with high entrance scores will tend to be matters 
that involve new habits conflicting with their native language 
habits. Progress in these will usually be slow. 


*Something of the effect of such transfer is summarized by J. A. McGoech, 
The Psychology of Human Learning (New York, London: Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1946), pp. 55-59. 
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ROBERT LADO 


The relation of entrance level to rate of progress is not 
necessarily a causal one. It is rather a symptom of a variety 
of factors. We need not accept it as the final statement of the 
phenomena observed in our data, but until we are able to iso- 
late the causal elements and until we are able to measure 
them effectively we must not ignore their total impact which 
has here been called the relation of entrance level to rate of 
improvement. 


IV 


We have in fact defined two likely errors in research on 
factors of language learning. The first consists in using only 
final measures of achievement thus failing to take into account 
differences existing at the beginning of the experiment. 
Thorndike planned his experiments to overcome this error, 
but Cheydleur for example was not able to avoid it even though 
he was somewhat aware of it. Many studies avoid the issue 
by calling their criterion "Success" in college, rather than 
achievement; and then they define success as the grades re- 
ceived.’° If we define success in foreign language as the rela- 
tive amount of the language learned by the student, such ex- 
periments cannot be fully accepted because they are subject to 
the first error. 


°F. D. Cheydleur, "An Experiment in Adult Learning of French at the 
Madison, Wisconsin Vocational School," Journal of Educational Research, 
26 (Dec., 1932), pp. 265-66: 
"This testing was done at the end of the respective courses. No 
language aptitude tests were given at the beginning of the elementary 
courses nor were equivalent forms of the standardized language tests 
administered before the finals to bring out the relative amount of 
language knowledge gained between two fixed periods by the vocational 
group and the university group. As desirable and valuable as this 
information might be, it seemed advisable to do without it rather than 
lose the adult students who, in spite of their real interest in the sub- 
ject and their fine spirit dreaded being examined more than did the 
younger university group.” 
This point of view also represents a difference in philosophy. Their 
purpose is to find those who may not pass in language courses and weed 
them out before they go through the frustration of failing the course. My 
goal in trying to discover factors is to improve the teaching and the ma- 
terials so that more students will learn more of the foreign language. 
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The second error consists in using raw increases without 
correction for entrance level thus ascribing to other factors 
those differences that seem to appear normally at different 
levels. Thorndike's experiments, mentioned above, may now 
be open to question on this ground. 

In looking at the initial scores in Thorndike's experiments 
it is obvious how difficult it would have been with the limited 
number of cases available to have been able to pair students 
on the basis of initial scores. If one wishes to make compar- 
isons from year to year, from one institution to another, the 
samples will often be reduced to insignificance. 

Correlations — which lend themselves well to the isolation 
of special abilities affecting language learning — will be dis- 
torted if in the sample the ability being investigated is not 
evenly distributed over the range of entrance levels. These 
practical considerations led to the development of a statistical 
procedure to eliminate the effect of entrance level as com- 
pletely as possible. 


An elementary unit which largely eliminates the changes 
in rate of progress connected with initial level is one which 
we may call the mean improvement unit. The mean improve- 
ment unit is the average improvement at any given level. The 
mean improvement in aural comprehension at entrance level 
63-67 for example is 14 points; therefore by definition the 
mean improvement unit at that level is 14. If a student at that 
level makes a raw improvement of say 28 points, his improve- 
ment in mean improvement units is 28/14 or 2:00; if his raw 
progress is 21 points his converted progress is 21/14 or 1.50; 
14/14 would be 1.00; 7/14 would be .50; 0/14 would be 0; etc. 
By this device all raw improvements that equal the average 
improvement at their particular level will become 1.00, all 
raw improvements that are twice the size of the mean im- 
provement at their particular level will become 2.00 and all 
raw improvements that are one-half the average at their par- 
ticular level will become .50, and so forth. Since the aver- 
age improvement at any level contains the "effect" of entrance 
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ROBERT LADO 


level — it was through the average improvements that we veri- 
fied the differences in rate of progress related to entrance 
level — we actually equalize these differences with a minimum 
of distortion of the data. Other units such as standard scores 
and percentile scores were found less satisfactory. 

Once a mean improvement unit has been established under 
known conditions it is possible to carry on experimentation 
with relatively small numbers of cases by reducing all im- 
provements to mean improvement units. Such a unit was de- 
veloped and a table for easy conversion was made on the basis 
of progress in our eight week intensive course.'!' The mean 
improvement unit used in this way amounts to a new method 
for standarizing achievement tests. 

Another method that might be effective in equalizing these 
differences in rate of progress accompanying differences in 
entrance level is that of partial correlation. Samples will al- 
ways have to be larger, however, with this method. 


VI 


In conclusion, then, we may say that research involving 
achievement in language learning should be based on differ- 
ences between initial and final measures —i.e. rate of prog- 
ress — , and that differences in rate of progress accompanying 
differences in initial level should be equalized or eliminated. 


12R, Lado, op. cit., pp. 117-18. 
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SPANISH VERB FORMS 
LEARNING BY CONTRAST AND ANALOGY 


WILLIAM E. BULL 
University of California, Los Angeles 


When a student begins to learn the forms of the Spanish 
verbs the primary determinant which fixes his learning pro- 
cesses, establishes his psychological sets, his rate of prog- 
ress and general efficiency, is not the basic facts involved, 
the actual verb forms, but the fashion in which these facts are 
organized and formulated. Once a complex of facts is or- 
ganized, this organization, not the facts, determines the pos- 
sible ways that the facts may be taught and learned. 

The traditional model paradigm method of teaching verb 
forms, though certainly indispensable as a means of rapid 
philological systematization, places serious limitations upon 
the variety of ways the student may approach the learning 
problem. This formulation also establishes a series of psy- 
chological sets unlike those of the native and, in part, blocks 
the student from acquiring the native's Sprachgeftihl for the 
problem. 

The major difference between the American student and 
the native child is that the student meets the verb traditionally 
as an infinitive and is taught to derive all other forms from 
this one. The native child, in contrast, meets his verbs in 
whatever tense or mode circumstances happen to dictate and 
learns to derive other forms from a great variety of starting 
points. The paths of derivation, moreover, are not rigid and 
canalized forthe native. He-may derive forms by any system 
that works, without regard for etymologies or other philologi- 
cal considerations. Success is his only standard of validity. 
The American student, however, is trained to follow a fixed 
pattern. First, in accord with the Latin philological tradition 
which provided the analytical data for the paradigm formula- 
tion, he is conditioned to think of the verb as composed of only 
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WILLIAM E. BULL 


two parts, a stable element (stem or whole infinitive) to which 
is joined a variable ending fixing person, number, tense, and 
mode. The presence of a hyphen in the model paradigm re- 
inforces this attitude. This formulation trains the student to 
define the differences between the various tenses and modes 
in terms of the variable unit which must be, a3 the conjugation 
is now patterned for him, the whole ending while the native, 
who learns whole forms at an age when the concepts of stem 
and ending would be meaningless, distinguishes one form from 
the other by the minimal contrastive element in each. The 
student distinguishes differences in terms of a complex of 
factors some of which are identical, some dissimilar, just as 
though he were required, in English, to take -ine and -ize as 
the critical units necessary to tell Catharine from catharize. 

Taking the whole ending as the significant contrastive unit 
which distinguishes one form from the others forces the stu- 
dent to learn the conjugation in discrete and unrelated blocks, 
tense by tense, mode by mode. This learning pattern, more- 
over, is crystallized by the standard textbook practice of in- 
troducing the models of each tense and mode separately and 
serially. The student, as a consequence, acquires a command 
of the verb by four laborious steps: (1) memorization of the 
principle parts; (2) memorization of the 54 separate model 
units comprising a complete model paradigm of the three 
classes of regular verbs; (3) memorization of the verbs be- 
longing to each class, and, finally, (4) conjugation of all simi- 
lar verbs by direct imitation ‘of the individual forms of the 
model. 

This process has little resemblance to the manner in 
which the native child learns to manufacture previously un- 
used combinations by analogy and by alternating contrastive 
elements. The student's learning pattern, as a matter of fact, 
actually inhibits the function of analogy. First, learning is 
strictly a matter of memorization and imitation, not a manu- 
facturing process. Second, the memorization of whole end- 
ings effectively confuses and merges the non-significant ele- 
ments with the critically contrastive ones and the difference 
between comamos and comfamos is established, in the stu- 
dent's mind, by the contrast between -amos and -{famos not by 
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SPANISH VERB FORMS 


the mere presence or absence of the accented i. In short, the 
present formulation of the verb system and the traditional 
textbook presentation actually blocks the student from dis- 
covering the highly systematized pattern of the verb forms and 
keeps him from learning how to build new forms by the simple 
process of alternate substitution of contrastive elements. 

The theory behind this paper, however, is not that the 
American student should learn his verb forms by the so-called 
"natural method" of plunging head-first into the language and 
by acquiring his verbal orientation by fumble and feel. The 
high school and college student is already an intellectual adult 
who can organize and think in terms of abstract symbols. It 
is a prodigious waste of time not to take advantage of this 
ability. The student should exhibit a decided gain in efficiency 
of learning and verbal facility by being taught the permutations 
by means of which the native child creates a complete para- 
digm from a very few basic facts. 

The traditional model paradigm, however, with its stem 
and whole-ending divisions, effectively hides from the student 
those factors which guide the native in his understanding of 
the internal economy of the verb system. Since the native 
hears and sees the verb forms as whole units and learns to 
distinguish one form from the others in terms of the minimal 
contrastive elements, he is forced to be unconsciously analyti- 
cal and he discovers factors which the student is trained to 
ignore almost completely. It would seem, therefore, that a 
re-formulation of the facts as determined by the native's 
processes of analysis might properly provide a foundation for 
a new approach to the teaching and learning of Spanish verb 
forms. 

When whole forms are compared with whole forms itbe- 
comes obvious that there are more than two parts to the Span- 
ish verb. First, there is the stem which appears without 
variation in all forms. It, clearly, has no contrastive value 
whatsoever within the structural pattern and may be con- 
sidered an absolute whose sole function is to symbolize the 
action or state being verbalized. Second, as examples to es- 
tablish the principle, there are the terminal portions -mos, 
-is, and -n which appear regularly in all tenses and modes 
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except the Imperative. These units, consequently, can only 
be functionally contrastive in establishing the difference be- 
tween person and number. Third, the critically contrastive 
elements which establish the entire tense and mode system 
must, therefore, be whatever is found in between the stem and 
the irrelevant terminal portions of the whole forms. More- 
over, this middle portion, since it fixes both tense and mode, 
must sometimes be composed of a minimum of three contras- 
tive elements: two devices to differentiate indicative from 
subjunctive and another to fix the tenses. The whole verb 
form, consequently, has a potential maximum of five functional 
elements in it. 

This fact can be established only by contrastive analysis. 
We shall begin with the following chart of the philologically 
non-compound forms of hablar. The -ra subjunctive is tem- 
porarily presented in its primitive indicative mode since verb 
structure took form while it was still an indicative. 


Present Imperfect Pluperfect 
Indicative Indicative Indicative 
hablamos hablabamos hablaramos 
hablais hablabais hablarais 
hablan hablaban hablaran 


In this group the only contrastive elements are ab and ar. All 
the rest of the comparable forms are identical. A number of 
significant facts may be drawn from this. First, the ab and 
ar are the contrastive signs of the past tenses. Second, since 
the a appears in both Pluperfect and Imperfect, the r and b are 
the distinctive signs for each respectively. Third, in all 
three tenses the vowel preceding the person-number termin- 
als isa. This vowel, consequently, can have no tense signif- 
icance but it is clearly a sign of the indicative since all prim- 
itive subjunctive forms of the ar verbs have an e in this posi- 
tion. Thus: 


I 
I 
I 
Wi 
pr 
al 
te 
ti 
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Present Imperfect Future 
Subjunctive Subjunctive Subjunctive 
hablEmos hablasEmos hablarEmos 
hablEis hablasEis hablarEis 
hablEn hablasEn hablarEn 


Within the subjunctive system there is still another contras- 
tive pattern. The difference between present and non-present 
tenses is shown only by as and ar while the contrast between 
Imperfect and Future Subjunctive h hangs entirely on s and r. 

It may now be demonstrated, to establish the principle > of a 
new formulation of the verb system, that a form like ae 
bamos has five significant elements. Thus: 


(1) habl- symbolizes the action being verbalized 

(2) -mos is the sign of the first person plural 

(3) b= i indicates Imperfect tense in contrast with Pluper- 
fect (r) 

(4) the post-stem a indicates Imperfect tense in contrast 
with Present Indicative. The b also contributes to this 
contrast. 

(5) the terminal a is the sign of the indicative mode. 


If we turn now to a general analysis of the entire paradigm 
we may observe a number of significant facts. First, the 
present forms are only tripartite in character, that is, they 
are composed of stem, terminal vowel, and the person-number 
terminals. The contrasi 1 modes is established by alterna- 
tion of the terminal vowels a and e. Second, the Preterit, 
with two notable exceptions, follows the same pattern. Third, 
all other tenses and modes have one or more elements be- 
tween the stem and the terminal vowel. They are: ab, ar, as, 
i, ies, ier, arf, erf, and iri: It is noteworthy that the only 
vowels used are those which establish the three classes of 
Spanish infinitives. 

Once this general pattern is established it becomes rather 
simple to re-organize the teaching of the paradigm so that a 
tremendous amount of memory work can be eliminated. If 
we disregard, for the moment, minor details, it may be said 
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that Spanish verb forms (perfects excluded) are composed of 
three major parts: (1) the invariable stem, (2) the terminals, 
and (3) the tense-mode infixes. 

There are three sets of highly regularized terminals com- 
posed of the terminal vowel and the person-number signs 
which, with only three minor exceptions, are found on the end 
of 45 of the 51 sets of forms comprising the entire model 
paradigm of the three classes of regular verbs. These are 
as follows: 


Aterminals terminals haber terminals 


yo -A -E -E 
nosotros -A - mos -E - mos -E - mos 
usted -A -E -A 
ustedes -A-n -E-n -A-a 
él, ella -A -E -A 

ellos, ellas -A-n -A-n 
tu -A-s -E-s -A -s 
vosotros -A-is -E -is -E -is 


These terminals are, without exception, the most perfectly 
regularized feature of the Spanish verb form. The stem and 
some of the infixes may suffer phonetic mutations but the ter- 
minals are attached without change to all regular as well as 
irregular verb forms. 

With these terminals as a major organizing device it is 
possible to reduce the memory work of the student to learning 
the infinitive, participles, the imperative and preterit end- 
ings, nine infixes, and a few simple rules regulating permuta- 
tions. Instead of memorizing individually the 531 items com- 
prising the complete paradigm of the regular verbs the stu- 
dent may learn to construct the entire paradigm by learning 
the function of only 64 items. An example schematization of 
the problem is shown in Chart I. 

When the verb is approached as a whole unit composed of 
highly stable but functionally contrastive elements both the 
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student and the teacher have other marked advantages. Re- 
lated but contrastive forms may be learned simultaneously 
with only a minimum of extra work. At present, for example, 
the beginning student learning the present subjunctive of ar 
verbs must go through the following wasteful steps: (1) learn 
the indicative endings of er verbs, (2) regularize the first per- 
son 0 to e, (3) find the stem of the ar verb by removing the 
infinitive ending, and (4) attach the regularized er endings to 
it. All of this can be reduced to one simple operation: change 
all the terminal vowels of the ar indicative to e. Such a sim- 
ple shift can just as well be learned at the time of memoriz- 
ing the whole indicative and with one single effort the student 
learns both the indicative and subjunctive forms. Further- 
more, with the simple act of inserting the as infix he has all 
the Imperfect Subjunctive forms as well. 

Such an approach to the problem opens up a tremendous 
variety of chain learning processes and automatic associa- 
tions. Once the student knows how to get the regularized ter- 
minals, and they are all alike except for the terminal vowel, 
all further learning is reduced to systematic substitution of 
the critical elements and infixes. Moreover, he can be 
tra‘ned to start with almost any form and construct all others 
from it. If he remembers, for example, only one form ofa 
whole tense or mode he has all the necessary information to 
create the remaining forms for that tense or mode. He can 
actually learn less, forget more, and, if properly trained, still 
be more efficient in his handling of the verb forms. 
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THE LABORATORY OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
ROMANCE LANGUAGES AT MICHIGAN 


LAWRENCE B. KIDDLE 
University of Michigan 


A room where equipment is available for practice work in 
foreign languages either for self-instruction or for supervised 
group study is of great value in supplementing the exercises 
of the modern language classroom. Such a place with its 
proper equipment is known as a language laboratory and in 
this laboratory primary emphasis is placed on the opportuni- 
ties offered for oral and aural work. The laboratory may be 
used by language students at all levels from the beginner to 
the advanced student of literature, phonetics and dialectology. 
It also should be open for the casual adult learner as a means 
for self-help in language study or for refreshing the knowledge 
of a language already studied. 

The type of language laboratory described above was es- 
tablished in September 1949 by the department of Romance 
Languages at the University of Michigan. Since it is our hope 
that this laboratory will eventually form the nucleus of a lar- 
ger establishment open to all students of foreign languages on 
the campus of the University, it seems fitting that a descrip- 
tion of our first year's experience should be prepared. 

The present laboratory is a lineal descendant of two pre- 
vious laboratories planned and supervised by the present 
writer. The first of these began to function in the Training 
Division of the U. S. Navy Department in September 1943 and 
the second, established in the Peruvian Naval Academy at 
Callao, Peru, was first used in July 1945. Each successive 
laboratory has been characterized by improvements both in 
equipment and in use. In September 1947, a suggestion was 
made that the department of Romance Languages establish a 
laboratory or practice room. The chairman of the depart- 
ment named a committee to study the proposal and, under the 
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supervision of this committee, equipment was acquired and 
the laboratory was opened for student use at the beginning of 
the Fall semester 1949. 

This article will present a brief description of the labora- 
tory, its equipment, its use by the special oral sections in 
French and Spanish, and its value in the opinion of both stu- 
dents and teachers. 

The laboratory is located in South Wing, University Hall, 
in a large room on the first floor. There is ample space for 
the six listening posts now in use and for limited future ex- 
pansion. The listening posts are located on a long shelf-like 
table with electrical wall outlets for each post. There are no 
partitions between the individual listening spaces. At each 
post there is a Knight Language Master available for the stu- 
dent's use. The laboratory provides, in addition, in adjoining 
classrooms, playback equipment for individual or group listen- 
ing. There is also in the laboratory itself a recording suite 
consisting of the. equipment room and a soundproofed room. 
In this section all our recording of class exercises is done. 

The basic piece of equipment acquired for the laboratory 
is known as a Knight Language Master.* This machine, shown 
in the illustration that accompanies this article, consists of a 
dual speed turntable (33 1/3 and 78 r.p.m.) on which the stu- 
dent places a recording of his lesson. This recording has 
been made by the laboratory staff and on it the student hears 
the voice of a native speaker of French or Spanish. The voice 
repeats the day's lesson in breath-groups and allows repeti- 
tion time for the student. The student adjusts the microphone 
so as to blend his voice with that of the speaker on the records 
and then begins to study orally his assignment by repeating 
after the voice on the record. This whole process is pre- 
served by means of a wire re zorder that is an integrai part of 
the machine. After the student has finished his lesson, he 
plays it back so that he can note his mistakes. The wire with 


*This machine is manufactured by the Allied Radio Corporation, 833 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, Illinois. The ancestor of the present machine 
was designed by Professor A. S. Hayes for use at the University of Louisi- 
ana. The only important innovation is the addition of a wire recorder. 
Cf. Hispania, XXXII, 1 (Feb. 1949), 20-26. 
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The Knight Language Master 


Illustration shows a’student listening to and re- 
peating her language lesson. The whole procedure 
is recorded on the wire-recorder that forms an 
integral part of the machine. 


the student's voice on it can be checked later by the instruc- 
tor, who then consults with the student concerning his mis- 
takes. 
The laboratory as presently constituted has six Knight 
Language Masters although plans for extended use by depart- 
mental students in the school year 1950-51 will require ad- 
ditional equipment. 

Through a loan by the University Extension Service, the 
department was able to use a Presto-type recorder which has 
been used for making most of the recordings used by French 
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and Spanish classes during the past year. Many commercial 
recordings prepared for language students have also been 
purchased as a part of the laboratory's record library. This 
library, it is hoped, will eventually contain a valuable collec- 
tion of literary and linguistic recordings that will be available 
for our students. 

During the first year of operation three classes used the 
laboratory as a required part of their instruction. These 
classes were known as "experimental" and "semi-experimen- 
tal" sections since the aims and methods were characterized 
by being completely unlike the so-called traditional course 
(grammar-translation) in the case of the former and only in 
part unlike that course in the case ofthe latter. There was 
one Spanish class in each category but in French only a semi- 
experimental section was offered. Other students of the de- 
partment were invited to use the laboratory on a voluntary 
basis but only three sections, or approximately seventy stu- 
dents, were required to make continuous use of the laboratory 
during the school year. 

The experimental course in Spanish, which was under the 
direction of the author of this article, used the laboratory 
equipment for group practice work in small drill sections 
during the first semester. During the second semester the 
students had regular weekly assignments to be recorded on 
individual spools of wire. These recordings were corrected 
in class and the student received a grade for his work. While 
this method of using the laboratory needs improvement, the 
student at least was aware that his pronunciation was con- 
stantly under observation. The classwork of this section was 
almost exclusively oral in nature, being based on Trevifio, 
Spoken Spanish, for the most part. In order not to penalize 
the student of the experimental course as far as the required 
reading for elementary Spanish was concerned, the class did 
the same amount of reading as the other classes. The ex- 
perimental class met three hours per week as a complete 
class and two additional hours per week in two drill sections 
of ten students each. This meant five contact hours per stu- 
dent, of which two were in small special groups. 

The semi-experimental classes in French and Spanish 
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used the same textbooks as the traditional classes: Pargment, 
Initiation 4 la Langue Francaise, and Barlow, Basic Oral 
Spanish. These classes met four hours each week just as did 
the traditional elementary classes. In addition, however, the 
students used recordings of their lessons and approximately 
one hour of their preparation for each class was done in the 
laboratory. Asa result, these classes made more continuous 
use of the laboratory and its equipment than did the experi- 
mental class in Spanish. The recordings prepared by the 
laboratory staff consisted of the reading selection of the les- 
son recorded with pauses for repetition, questions and an- 
swers based on exercises in the text and, frequently, the "cor- 
rect" versions of several English to Spanish composition ex- 
ercises from the text to be translated by the student. This 
proved to be an added attraction of the laboratory in the opin- 
ion of the students. 

The students reacted enthusiastically to the advantages of 
the laboratory, and during the school year they made use of 
its equipment in steadily increasing numbers. The popularity 
of the laboratory made a full-time attendant and technician 
necessary since adequate supervision could not be given by 
volunteers from the teaching staff of the department. At the 
end of the Spring semester, 1950, the students of the experi- 
mental and semi-experimental Spanish sections were asked to 
comment anonymously on the value of the laboratory as a part 
of their instruction. There were no adverse comments. In 
fact, the students unanimously approved the laboratory and its 
equipment and urged that more use be made of it in the future. 

The instructors in charge of the oral sections (Ernst Pul- 
gram in French; Charles N. Staubach and the present writer 
in Spanish) agree in their belief that the laboratory proved 
beneficial to the students in their classes. No objective test- 
ing program was undertaken to evaluate the work of the ele- 
mentary students in French and Spanish since we had no de- 
sire to duplicate the apparently complete evaluation now being 
carried on by Wayne University. The following points, then, 
are a synthesis of the impressions of three experienced 
modern language teachers: 
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1. Class time devoted to pronunciation and drills on pro- 
nunciation was considerably lessened and, despite this, 
the quality of the pronunciation of the students was bet- 
ter than that of classes previously taught by the same 
instructors. The time saved in this way was available 
for oral-aural drills of varied types or for other class 
exercises. 

2. Students that ordinarily would have heard and used the 
foreign language only in the classroom were able to 
hear and repeat the lessons and exercises as often as 
they wished. 

3. With a minimum amount of instruction in phonetics, 
even the slower and less gifted students were able to 
master a highly acceptable pronunciation. 

4. Both the teacher and the student noted a heightened 
morale inthe classes. Both felt that more of the for- 
eign language was being learned and being taught than 
would have been possible without the laboratory. This, 
in itself, justifies the laboratory as an adjunct to home 
study. 

5. With the gain in oral-aural proficiency, there was no 
apparent loss in reading ability. All classes read the 
same reading texts and, in the final written examination, 
did, at least, as well as the traditional classes. Here 
there is a need for a carefully planned and efficient 
testing program since there are many proponents of the 
oral-aural approach who believe that students will read 
better with that method than with the traditional method- 
ology. 


Many inquiries and requests for advice have come to the 
department of Romance Languages from other institutions in- 
terested in establishing a laboratory with electronic equip- 
ment similar to the one at Michigan. The closing paragraphs 
of this note are devoted to suggestions, born of our experi- 
ence, for those who may be interested in language laborator- 
ies. 

The equipment used by the student should be simple in 
operation and all students should be instructed in its use. The 
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instruction can be given in orientation visits to the laboratory 
in regular class periods during the first week of classes of 
each semester. Our experience has shown that the average 
student can learn to use efficiently the Knight Language Mas- 
ter with its somewhat complicated wire recorder. 

The laboratory must have a full-time attendant. Our ex- 
perience with part-time assistants and with voluntary attend- 
ants from the teaching staff has been generally unsatisfactory. 
The full-time attendant should be familiar with the care and 
maintenance of electronic equipment since minor repairs and 
adjustments are constantly required. The attendant, also, 
must be able to instruct and assist the laboratory visitor in 
the proper use of the equipment. For this purpose, it is not 
necessary to know a foreign language since we refer here 
primarily to the mechanical aspects of operating an electronic 
device. 

The laboratory should normally be as quiet as possible. 
It is, perhaps, desirable to have partitions separating the lis- 
tening posts but, according to our experience, students re- 
peating the foreign language and using earphones do not inter- 
fere with each other. 

The laboratory should be available for all interested stu- 
dents and faculty and, for that purpose, should have both day 
and evening hours. The present writer's experience with 
previous laboratories has convinced him that the casual stu- 
dent of foreign languages (e.g., a faculty colleague from a de- 
partment of Social or Natural Sciences) not only is an efficient 
user of a language laboratory but his sincere graditude makes 
him an enthusiastic supporter of the language teacher's ef- 
forts to improve instruction. 

Our present-day world demands linguistic competence of 
constantly increasing numbers of our fellow citizens. The 
language laboratory, by providing an efficient way to supple- 
ment the work of the classroom and by giving the highly- 
motivated learner a means to advance at his own pace, offers 
language teachers an important new medium for achieving our 
goal: the steady improvement of modern language teaching. 
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THE TERMS WE USE 


HAROLD V. KING 
University of Michigan 


An apology is in order for the whimsical manner of speak- 
_ing that we grammarians use, not only in the classroom and in 
private discussion, but frequently even in published material. 
When we say, for example, that English th is sometimes a 
voiced sound and sometimes voiceless, it may not be clear to 
the uninitiated that this apparently meaningless statement is 
only our peculiar way of saying that there are two interdental 
spirants, one voiced and the other voiceless. It is our pre- 
occupation with the conventional orthographic representation 
of these sounds that leads us to take the written symbols as 
the point of departure for our statement about the sounds. 

It might be argued that in order to be completely scientific 
in talking about a language we ought to revamp our modes of 
expression to say exactly what we mean. And probably all 
would agree that considerable care in this regard should be 
exercised in the deliberate formulation of phonetic and gram- 
matical propositions. But in everyday discourse it is difficult 
and not particularly necessary to avoid our customary figures 
of speech in the interests of strict accuracy. As long as the 
hidden implications of our informal statements can be readily 
inferred, we permit ourselves to use a number of metaphori- 
cal turns of phrase. 

It is our usual practice to refer to the articles in English 
as "a, an, and the." And in using this formula, we realize 
that the forms [e, 9, een, an, Si, da] are all included. Ob- 
viously, we say both a and an because these forms are dis- 
tinguished in spelling; but we do not say both [6i] and [da], 
because these forms are not distinguished in spelling, even 
though they are actually as distinct as a and an. If our au- 
dience is aware of the variations in form of the articles, we 
can use the conventional formula "a, an, and the" with the 


tacit implication that all involved forms are included. 
Another example, used more often by laymen than gram- 


marians, is the expression "dropping the g.". We can readily 
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translate this into stricter terms by saying that final un- 
stressed [in] becomes [an]. But we tolerate the looser ex- 
pression because it is readily translated. 

Some of our statements about syntax are not so easily 
translated into strict terms. An example is our use of the 
word "omit" in such statements as this: The relative pronoun 
may be omitted when it is followed by a subject and predicate. 
The precise meaning and implications of the word "omit" are 
difficult to see. If it implies that the relative pronoun was 
always expressed in this construction at some earlier histor- 
ical period, we should be prepared to show that such was ac- 
tually the case. It is more likely that our use of "omit" in 
this and other instances is not intended to involve any histori- 
cal assumptions, but is simply a convenient word for stating 
the existence of two equivalent constructions, one with and one 
without the word "that." Occasionally the word "omit" seems 
to carry an implication that the fuller form of expression is 
better or more frequent. 

In this connection it might be worthwhile to consider the 
term "correct" or "proper." Some of us have developed an 
inordinate timidity about using these terms, probably because 
there is so much difference of opinion as to their meaning. 
Some grammarians lean heavily on historical considerations 
for the establishment of a standard; some depend on the au- 
thority of reference books; some appeal to the observed prac- 
tice of one or another class of native speakers. Whatever 
conventional standard is adopted — and it is only fair that, as 
teachers, we inform our students what standard we are going 
by—it is quite reasonable to use the term "correct" in the 
sense of conforming to this standard. Thus we may be per- 
mitted to label words, pronunciations, or grammatical con- 
structions as correct or incorrect, provided the audience has 
been informed of what we mean by these labels. 

Some of the shortcomings of the grammarian would be dif- 
ficult to defend. We often obscure a simple idea by embel- 
lishing it with technical language. We often give a rule or a 
long historical discourse as the reason for a fact of usage. 
But we can defend our favorite figures of speech, and we need 
not give them up as long as it is clear that they are capable of 
restatement in unequivocal terms. 
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(The publication of reviews in Language Learning does not 
necessarily imply endorsement by the editorial staff of the 
views expressed in them or in the books reviewed.) 


Nunn, Marshall E., and Van Scroy, Herbert A. Glossary of 
Related Spanish-English Words. University, Alabama: Uni- 
versity of Alabama Studies, Number 5, July 1949, 68 pp. 


A student who is confronted with a new language system is 
frequently staggered by the enormity of the task of learning it. 
Lexically his problem is diminished greatly if the new lang- 
uage possesses a body of related words in common with his 
native language, for he can increase his vocabulary tremen- 
dously with little effort. The Glossary of Related Spanish- 


English Words is a list of some four thousand items from the 
common body of words in Spanish and English. 

The introduction contains sections on spelling differences, 
"the principles of word-building by means of suffixes and pre- 
fixes," the contribution made by other languages to both Span- 
ish and English, and false cognates. 

The purpose of the book is "to enable the student of Span- 
ish to take advantage of the large number of words of similar 
spelling and meaning to be found in both languages." 

The implication of at least the first part of the statement 
is that a reading and writing knowledge of Spanish is being 
aimed at. Many people believe that a reading and writing 
knowledge of a language is of secondary importance and is al- 
most a by-product of learning to speak and understand. Rob- 
ert A. Hall says,! "It does absolutely no good to try to learn to 
read and write without first forming speech-habits on which to 
base the reading and writing." C.C. Fries says,? "No matter 
if the final result desired is only to read the foreign language, 


1R. A. Hall, Leave Your Language Alone, p. 203. 
2C.C. Fries, Teaching and Learning English as a Foreign Language, p. 6. 
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the mastery of the fundamentals of the language must be 
through speech. The speech is the language.” 

Now, if a student's reading and writing knowledge come 
secondarily in point of time, he must have mastered a great 
deal of the language by the time reading and writing come into 
consideration. The time, however, that he needs cognates 
is near the beginning of his study, when he feels himself ina 
kind of linguistic straight-jacket, unable to produce anything 
in his new language. In the beginning, he must concentrate on 
"first, the mastery of the sound System. . ." and "second, the 
mastery of features of arrangement that constitute the struc- 
ture of a language."* Cognates, by permitting the student to 
acquire vocabulary without great effort, enable the student to 
concentrate on grammatical and pronunciation matters. I 
suggest, therefore, that speiling matters not be stressed in 
the teaching of cognates. 

Correspondences between sounds are quite a different 
matter. If it can be shown that where you find /sién/ in Span- 
ish, /Sen/ is often found in English, then the difference is use- 
ful in speaking and hearing and can be explained and practiced 
on that basis. 

This brings up another matter of importance. It is the 
system of correspondence that is important. The isolated ex- 
ample is meaningless. Not only are there systems of corre- 
spondences in pronunciation, but systems of correspondences 
in grammar as well. For example, Spanish uses /siédn/ asa 
noun marker much as English uses /San/. The teaching of 
cognates should be based upon, and proceed from, an under- 
standing of the correspondences. 

The authors give a list and a warning on false cognates. 
They mention two types: "those which have an accidental sim- 
ilarity with no etymological distinction" and "those which have 
a common root but have developed different shades of meaning 
in the two languages." Examples of the first are: cara, 
falsely assumed to mean care instead of face, and dinero, 
falsely assumed to mean dinner. Examples of the second 
are: actual falsely assumed to mean actual instead of present, 


‘Ibid., p. 3. 
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and desgracia, falsely assumed to mean disgrace instead of 
misfortune. The authors go onto say, "Errors of the second 
type are more frequent." Here, I agree, for in almost five 
years of teaching English to Latin Americans (admittedly the 
reverse of what the book aims at), I have never had any stu- 
dent use dinner, meaning dinero, care, meaning cara, delight, 
meaning delito, spade meaning espada, or salt meaning salto 
(p. 10). (As a matter of fact, espada belongs to the second 
group. According to both the second edition Webster’s New In- 
ternational Dictionary, and the 1943 Pequefio Larousse Ilus- 
trado, they are both related to Latin spatha.) The second 
group (actual, desgracia, ignorar) contains items one hears 
misused again and again by Spanish speakers of English. 

The dichotomy of teaching a language and teaching about a 
language is in many ways a useful one. When we teach a 
language we must, as a rule, avoid teaching about a language. 
Teaching a language consists of building up new habits, not 
primarily in accumulating a fund of etymological, cultural, 
political, or geographical information. The division is not 
sharp. The iexicon especially is subject to non-linguistic in- 
fluences. But I think the language teacher must resist the 
temptation to delve into history for its own sake. The authors 
here have not made the dichotomy clear. They intimate (p. 
11) that learning about the language is not practical. Why, 
then, do they include it? The space might better have been 
devoted to suggestions on how to use the lists. 

All this is not to say that the book has no use. For the 
teacher (not the student) who is willing to classify, choose 
useful correspondences, and construct examples and exer- 
cises, the book will be extremely valuable. The authors have 
obviously spent a good deal of time in assembling their list. 


E.A. 


Nida, Eugene A. Morphology, the Descriptive Analysis of 
Words. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1949. 
342 pp. 

In the preface of Morphology the author explains as fol- 
lows the basic difference between this complete revision and 
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the work of the same title published in 1946 in the University 
of Michigan Publications in Linguistics: "Instead of setting up 
morphological and phonological processes as basic to the de- 
scriptive methodology, it treats the morpheme together with 
its allomorphs as the fundamental feature. In the first edition 
most of the language problems consisted of hypothetical data. 
In this book practically all of the illustrative data used in 
Chapters 1-9 are from actual languages. Occasionally it has 
been advisable to introduce hypothetical data into the discus- 
sion in order to illustrate a particularly complicated type of 
structure, but for the most part the hypothetical problems 
have been placed in the Appendix." 

Morphology is "primarily a text for teaching descriptive 
linguistics,"* and hence is planned and arranged for pedagogi- 
caluse. The text is intended principally for students prepar- 
ing to learn languages which do not as yet have a written 
grammar. However, there are several sections which could 
probably be of value to the learning of written languages as 
well, 

Chapter 1, "Introduction to Morphology,” first defines the 
basic terms morphology and morpheme and presents four 
basic principles of descriptive analysis. Especially the first 
and fourth are principles important for the learner of any 
language, namely that analysis must be based on what people 
say and that languages are constantly in the process of change. 

The discussion of the relationship of descriptive linguis- 
tics to historical and comparative linguistics gives the reader 
a beginning understanding of the descriptive linguistic field in 
comparison to the older, more familiar fields of language 
study. The chapter is concluded with various explanations of 
terminology and arrangement of the book. 

Chapter 2, "The Identification of Morphemes," goes into 
further detail in the definition of the morpheme, applying the 
accepted Bloomfield definition by means of five principles for 
identifying morphemes. The principles in statement form 
are complex and not readily understandable to the average 


Page v. 
2 Page vi. 
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reader, but the detailed explanations and real-language illus- 
trations which follow serve to clarify each one. Especially 
practical even in written languages are principles 1 and 2, 
which explain the basic meaning of morpheme and the phonetic 
changes which often occur within or between words. These 
two principles and their illustrations orient the new language 
learner to the component parts of words and their changes and 
aid in vocabulary memorization. The Appendix I-A1-A17 
(pages 283-313) contains further illustrative material regard- 
ing phonetic changes. 

Chapter 3, "Types of Morphemes" is divided into two sec- 
tions, (1) the types of phonemes which comprise morphemes, 
and (2) the manner in which morphemes are formally con- 
nected with each other. Morphemes may be composed not 
only of "segmental phonemes" but also of "suprasegmental 
phonemes," such as stress, intonation and tone. 

The section on the formal relationship of morphemes to 

each other introduces the terms “additive morphemes" (for 
roots and elements added to a root, such as prefixes, suffixes, 
etc.), "replacive morphemes" (for changes in stem forms as 
from the English adjective to verb: safe — save) and "subtrac- 
tive morphemes"” (rare type, but illustrative problem from 
French is given). 
_ Chapter 4, "The Distribution of Morphemes," continues 
the study of the relationship of morphemes to each other, 
bringing in further technical terminology for describing the 
relationships. The terms include (on various levels of de- 
scription): (1) bound vs. free forms, (2) roots vs. non-roots, 
(3) roots vs. stems, (4) nuclei vs. non-nuclei, (5) nuclear vs. 
peripheral structure, (6) obligatory vs. non-obligatory mor- 
phemes, and other such distributional relationships. 

The second half of the chapter is concerned with junctures 
between morphemes and the relationship of morphemes to 
each other in terms of "immediate constituents," the pertinent 
environment of each morpheme. 

Chapter 5, "Structural Classes," is one of the most tech- 
nical chapters in the text, dealing with form classes, sequence 
classes and distributional classes. ~The first two types are 
dealt with briefly, while most of the chapter is explanation and 
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illustration of distribution classes. Some of the significant 
features are defined and types of distributional arrangements 
are explained and fully illustrated with an abundance of prob- 
lems from actual languages. 

Chapter 6, "The Meaning of Morphemes and Sequences of 
Morphemes," enters into the more illusive study of meaning. 
Although linguistic techniques for treating meaningful units 
of a language are less adequate than those for discovering its 
structure, the author sets out to "describe the ways in which 
language may symbolize phenomena."* He sets up three prin- 
ciples which govern semantic analysis and classification: 
(1) the nonexistence of real synonyms, (2) the definability of 
meaning by environment, and (3) the nonconformity between 
systems of symbolization. 

Regarding principle (1) the author states, "no morpheme 
or combination of morphemes are identical in meaning," and 
explains that seeming synonyms are never completely identi- 
cal as to "capacity for occurrence in precisely the same lin- 
guistic and contextual environments with the same meanings, 
both denotative and connotative."* 

The discussion of principle (2), that meaning is definable 
by environment, divides the explanation of "environments" 
into the following headings and sub-headings: A. Non-linguistic 
environment (1) Objective (the various phonemena for which 
morphemes are symbols, their denotative meaning) (2) Sub- 
jective (the connotation of the morpheme). B. Linguistic en- 
vironments, i.e. meanings related only to structural and con- 
textual relationships. 

Principle (3) means that no two languages are exactly 
alike in the manner in which they classify phenomena, e.g. in 
the number of distinctions between colors or smells. Various 
language illustrations are given for the three principles. 

The discussion of various ways for defining meaning is 
followed by procedures to use in determining the meanings of 
morphemes and for assigning labels where meanings are not 
obvious by their relation to world situations. 


3 Page 151. 
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A section on grammatical categories describes various 
types of meanings expressed by bound forms in many lang- 
uages, e.g. size, as in Spanish/péFo/'dog' vs./pe¥ito/ little dog’, 
tense, aspect, voice etc. The lists of types of aspects, voice 
and mode should be practical to the understanding of any lang- 
uage. 

Chapter 7, "Field Procedures," is concerned with methods 
for obtaining language data from a native speaker; the type of 
material to ask for; and how to work with the informant. Ob- 
viously it is intended for unwritten languages, but it might well 
prove to be pertinent and helpful for the learning of a written 
language provided one is learning it from the native speakers 
rather than from a grammar book. 

Chapter 8, "Analytical Procedures," is the procedural fol- 
low-up of "field procedures," namely how to analyze the ma- 
terials obtained from the informant. In working with an un- 
written language, analysis must keep pace with field work. 
This chapter describes how to file the mass of newly-obtained 
data ina systematic form which is easily available for mem- 
orization, for the benefit of others learning the language and 
in preparation for writing a descriptive grammar of the lang- 
uage. 

Chapter 9, "The Descriptive Statement of the Morphology," 
prepares the reader for putting the filed language data into 
fuller written form. Various illustrative outlines are given, 
together with the writer's comments on them, followed by 
other outlines suggested by the writer. Several problems are 
given, the first of which is answered with a complete descrip- 
tive statement of the hypothetical data. 


Velma Pickett 
Summer Institute of Linguistics 
University of Oklahoma 


(This summary of Morphology was written by Velma Pickett at 
the suggestion of the staff of Language Learning. Miss Pickett 
has worked with Dr. Nida and is well acquainted with his ap- 
proach. The journal wishes to thank her for this contribution.) 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


More than eighty people attended the winter meeting of the 
Michigan Linguistic Society on Saturday, December 3, on the 
campus of the University of Michigan. The meeting was pre- 
ceded by a luncheon held in the Michigan Union. 

Two papers were presented by University faculty mem- 
bers. 

Dr. Hans Kurath, professor of English and editor of the 
Middle English Dictionary, University lexicographical project, 
spoke on "Mapping the Vocabulary of the Eastern States." Dr. 
Kurath is the author of the "Handbook of the Linguistic Geog- 
raphy of New England." 

Dr. Albert H. Marckwardt, professor of English and chair- 
man of the University's freshman English program described 
"A Testing Program for Achievement in English." He is the 
author of "Introduction to the English Language.” 

The meeting, open to the public, was under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Louis Hopkins, director of the University's Sum- 
mer Session. 

The Michigan Linguistic Society was organized in Decem- 
ber, 1947. Membership is confined to all academic personnel 
of Albion College, Michigan State Normal College, Michigan 
State College, the University of Michigan, and Wayne Univer- 
sity, interested in the study of language. The meetings rotate 
among the campuses of the five participating institutions. 


H. J. 
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READERS' EXCHANGE 


Dear Sirs: 


We are using Language Learning in our classes at the Uni- 
versity of Habana. The students find the information valuable 
and inspiring. 

Dr. Lado's article on"Pattern Practice—Completely Oral" 
has served as a model for teaching children at the Instituto 
Edison, here in Habana. If you wish, a short article could be 
written as how it is applied in these primary grades of our 
school. 


Yours very sincerely, 
Dr. Jose Arduin 


The staff of Language Learning is always pleased to read ar- 
ticles submitted by readers with a view toward possible pub- 
lication. Articles should be submitted to: 


Language Learning 
1522 Rackham Building 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Dear Sirs: 


I am very enthusiastic about the issues of Language 
Learning that I have received. 

The article "Tools for Teaching Pronunciation" by Mrs. 
Anthony is very good for teachers because of her advice on 
how to use them. I hadn't realized that in the vowel chart the 
high, mid, and low referred to the position of the jaw. At the 
classes on this matter, we were told to use the vowel chart, 

_ but the instructor in the class I observed used it and made no 
reference to position of jaw or tongue, so I learned something 


new. 
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READERS’ EXCHANGE 


I feel that the Journal should take into consideration that 
teachers of modern languages in public schools (elementary or 
secondary) can not use an intensive course because of time 
allotment... 

We have a Language Institute at the University of Habana 
under the direction of Dra. Clotilde Pujol. The object of the 
nle institute is to prepare teachers to teach the intensive course. 
There is a law in Congress that, if it passes, will require all 
41" English teachers to study at the Language Institute. We study 
phonemics, composition and style, Dr. Fries' American Eng- 
be lish Grammar, literature (American and English), linguistic 
description, social psychology, and oral practice... 


Dra. Daisy Marie Epps 


Habana, Cuba 
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PHONOGRAPH RECORDS TO 
ILLUSTRATE INTONATION 


The University of Michigan Press announces the preparation of 
two eight-inch, two-side records by Dr. Kenneth L. Pike for use 
on standarc! record-piayers, No. 1 to provide illustrative mate- 
rial for his The Intonation of American English (University of 
Michigan Press, 1945; $2.00 postpaid in U.S.A.), No. 2 to sup- 
plement ine first and also having reference to Dr. Pike's 
Phonemics: A Technique for Reducing Languages to Writing 
(University of Michigan Press, 1947; $3.00 postpaid in U.S.A.). 
Each record, 50 cents; No. 1 will hereafter accompany The 
Intonation of American English without extra charge. 
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